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FACTS  PROVING  THE  GOOD  CONDUCT 
AND  PROSPERITY  OF  EMANCIPATED 
NEGROES,  AND  REMARKS  ON 
MELIORATION. 


Of  the  many  persons  who  declare  themselves  averse  to 
slavery  and  yet  afraid  to  join  in  measures  for  its  abolition, 
some  perhaps  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  instan¬ 
ces  of  emancipation  that  have  already  taken  place.  If  any 
such  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  following  account  of 
the  effects  of  emancipation  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
tried,  they  will  perhaps  see  that  their  fears  on  the  subject 
are  not  justified  by  experience. 

The  History  of  Hayti  when  separated  from  the  acciden¬ 
tal  circumstances  attending  it,  furnishes  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  safety  and  advantage  of  immediate  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  much  blood  was  shed  there  during  the 
course  of  the  french  revolution  ;  but  this  was  not  owing  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  was  the  consequence 
either  of  the  *  civil  war  which  preceded  the  act  of  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  or  of  the  atrocious  attempt  to  restore  slavery. 

In  September  1/93  Polverel,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  to  St.  Domingo  by  the  National  Convention,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  whole  of  the  slaves  in  the 
island  fra^w  Colonel  Malenfant,  a  slave  proprietor,  resi¬ 
dent  at  /fie  time  in  the  island,  thus  describes  the  effects  of 
thi^  sudden  rueasure.  f  “After  this  public  act  of  Eman¬ 
cipation  the  jNegroes  remained  quiet  both  in  the  south  and 
in  the  west,)  and  they  continued  to  work  upon  all  the 
plantations.  There  were  estates  which  had  neither  own¬ 
ers  nor  managers  resident  upon  them,  yet  upon  these 
estates  though  abandoned,  the  negroes  continued  their 
labours  where  there  were  any  even  inferior  agents  to  guide 

*  See  this  point  ‘‘ally  proved  in  Clarkson's  thoughts  on  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Conditioi  of  the  slaves  &c.  page  19  to  29.  Hatchard. 

t  Memoire  Histor^ne  et  Politique  des  Colonies  &c.  page  62. 
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them,  and  on  those  estates  where  no  white  men  were 
left  to  direct  them  they  betook  themselves  to  the  planting 
of  provisions  ;  but  upon  all  the  plantations  where  the  £• 
whites  resided  the  blacks  continued  to  labour  as  quietly 
as  before.”  Colonel  Malenfant  says  *  that  when  many  of 
his  neighbours,  proprietors  or  managers,  were  in  prison, 
the  negroes  of  their  plantation  came  to  him  to  beg  him  to 
direct  them  in  their  work.  ct  If  f  you  will  take  care  not 
to  talk  to  them  of  the  restoration  of  slavery  but  talk  to 
them  of  freedom,  you  may  with  this  word  chain  them 
down  to  their  labour.  How  did  Toussaint  succeed  ? — 
How  did  I  succeed  before  his  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Cul- 
de-Sae  on  the  plantation  Gouraud,  during  more  than 
eight  months  after  liberty  had  been  granted  to  the  slaves  ? 
Let  those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  let  the  blacks  them¬ 
selves  be  asked :  they  will  all  reply  that  not  a  single  negro 
upon  that  plantation,  consisting  of  more  than  450  labour¬ 
ers,  refused  to  work :  and  yet  this  plantation  was  thought 
to  be  under  the  worst  discipline  and  the  slaves  the  most 
idle  of  any  in  the  plain.  I  inspired  the  same  activity  into 
three  other  plantations  of  which  I  had  the  management. 

If  all  the  negroes  had  come  from  Africa  within  six  months, 
if  they  had  the  love  of  independence  that  the  Indians  have, 

I  should  own  that  force  must  be  employed  ;  but  99  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  blacks  are  aware  that  without  labour 
they  cannot  procure  the  things  that  are  necessary  for 
them ;  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  satisfying  their 
wants  and  their  tastes.  They  know  that  they  must  work, 
they  wish  to  do  so,  and  they  will  do  so. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  for  the  first  nine 
months  after  their  liberation,  or  up  to  the  middle  of  1794. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1/96  Malenfant  says  cc  The  colony 
was  flourishing  under  Toussaint,  the  whites  lived  happily 
and  in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the  negrepes^ontinued 
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to  work  for  them.”  General  Lacroix  who 
“  Memoirs  for  a  History  of  St.  Domingo  ”  i 
that  in  1797  the  most  wonderful  progress  hr 
in  agriculture.  “  The  Colony  ”  says  he  “  niarched  as  by 
enchantment  towards  its  ancient  splendour':  cultivation 
prospered;  every  day  produced  perceptible  proof  of  its 
progress.  ”  General  Vincent,  §  who  was  a  general  of 
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^  brigade  of  artillery  in  St.  Domingo  and  a  proprietor  of 
estates  in  tbc  island,  was  sent  by  Toussaint  to  Paris  in 
1801  to  lay  before  the  Directory  the  new  constitution 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo.  He  arrived 
in  France  just  at  the  moment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
found  that  Bonaparte  was  preparing  an  armament  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  slavery  in  St  Domingo.  He  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  expedition  ;  he  stated  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary  and  therefore  criminal,  for  that  every  thing 
was  going  on  well  in  St.  Domingo.  The  proprietors  were 
in  peaceable  possession  of  their  estates;  cultivation  was 
making  a  rapid  progress  ;  the  blacks  were  industrious  and 
beyond  example  happy.  He  conjured  him  therefore  not 
to  reverse  this  beautiful  state  of  things;  but  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual,  and  the  expedition  arrived  upon  the 
shores  of  St.  Domingo.  At  length  however  the  French 
were  driven  from  the  island.  Till  that  time  the  planters 
had  retained  their  property,  and  then  it  was  and  not  till 
then,  that  they  lost  their  all.  In  1804  Dessalines  was 
proclaimed  Emperor ;  in  process  of  time  a  great  part  of 
the  black  troops  were  disbanded,  and  returned  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  again.  From  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no 
want  of  subordination  or  industry  among  them. 

The  following  account  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  negroes  of  Hayti  at  a  later  period  is  taken  from 
u  Sketches  of  Hayti  ”  by  Mr.  Harvey,  who  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  reign  of  Christophe  spent  a  considerable 
time  at  Cape  Francois,  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  “The 
cultivators  who  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
resided  on  or  near  the  plantations  on  which  they  were 
appointed  to  labour.  A  great  proportion  of  them  were 
engagedin  cultivating  the  estates  of  the  King;  if  soldiers, 
they  were  fed  and  clothed  at  his  expense  ;  if  regular  culti¬ 
vators,  they  received  such  a  share  of  the  produce  as  was 
fully  adequate  to  yield  them  a  competent  maintenance. 
Others  were  in  the  employ  of  the  nobles  and  officers, 
who  receiving  either  stated  wages  or  such  a  portion 
of  the  article  they  cultivated  as  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
reward  for  their  industry,  were  equally  supplied  with 
whatever  could  contribute  to  their  comfort.  And  those 
who  by  their  exertions  and  economy  were  enabled  to  pro¬ 
cure  small  spots  of  land  of  their  own  or  to  hold  the  smaller 
plantations  at  an  annual  rent,  were  diligently  engaged  in 
cultivating  coffee,  sugar  and  other  articles,  which  they 
disposed  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns  and 
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villages.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  this  class 
of  the  Haytians,  now  in  possession  of  their  freedom*  co¬ 
ming  in  groups  to  the  market  nearest  which  they  resided 
bringing  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  sale  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  returning  carrying  back  the  necessary  articles  of 
living  which  the  disposal  of  their  commodities  had  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  purchase  ;  all  evidently  cheerful  and  happy. 
Nor  could  it  fail  to  occur  to  the  mind  that  their  present 
condition  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
objection  to  the  general  emancipation  of  slaves  founded 
on  their  alleged  unfitness  to  value  and  improve  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  liberty. 

Though  of  the  same  race  and  possessing  the  same  ge¬ 
neral  traits  of  character  as  the  negroes  of  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  they  are  already  distinguished  from  them 
by  habits  of  industry  and  activity  such  as  slaves  are  seldom 
known  to  exhibit.  As  they  would  not  suffer,  so  they  do 
not  require  the  attendance  of  one  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  driver  with  the  instrument  of  punishment  in  his  hand. 
As  far  as  l  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  what 
fell  under  my  own  observation  and  from  what  I  gathered 
from  other  European  residents,  I  am  persuaded  of  one 
general  fact  which  on  account  of  its  importance  I  shall 
state  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  viz :  that  the  Haytians 
employed  in  cultivating  the  plantations  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  population,  perform  as  much  work  in  a  given  time 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  during  their  subjection  to 
the  French.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  their  future  im¬ 
provement  by  the  change  which  has  been  already  effected, 
it  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  Hayti  will  ere  long 
contain  a  population  not  inferior  in  their  industry  to  that 
of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

While  the  interior  of  the  island  was  in  this  improving 
state  and  its  inhabitants  were  peaceful  and  industrious, 
Cape  Francois  and  the  other  towns  presented  scenes  of 
the  utmost  order  and  activity :  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois  consisted  of  tradcs-people 
and  mechanics,  the  former  of  whom  were  supplied  by  the 
resident  merchants  with  cloths,  linens,  silks,  and  other 
manufactures,  which  they  sold  to  the  natives  in  small 
quantities.  Their  business  was  seldom  so  great  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  amass  fortunes,  but  it  afforded  them  ample 
means  of  support.  Towards  strangers  who  entered  their 
shops  whether  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  or 
not,  they  were  invariably  and  remarkably  civil ;  a  trait  in 
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the  character  ol  Christophe’s  subjects  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  universal.  The  mechanics  though  many  of 
them  were  deficient  in  skill  from  having  been  imperfectly 
instructed^  were  all  enabled  by  their  industry  to  gain  a 
competent  maintenance.  On  the  whole  the  scene  which 
Cape  Francois  presented  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  in 
many  respects  surprising.  In  few  places  of  commerce 
could  there  be  seen  greater  regularity  in  the  dispatch  of 
business,  greater  diligence  displayed  by  those  engaged  in 
it,  or  more  evident  marks  of  a  prosperous  state  of  things. 
Every  man  had  some  calling  to  occupy  his  attention  :  in¬ 
stances  of  idleness  or  intemperance  were  of  rare  occurrence 
the  most  perfect  subordination  prevailed,  and  all  appeared 
contented  and  happy.  A  foreigner  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  himself  on  his  first  entering  the  place 
that  the  people  he  now  beheld  so  submissive,  industrious, 
and  contented,  were  the  same  people  who  a  few  years 
before  had  escaped  from  the  shackles  of  slavery. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
past  a  general  merchant  in  Hayti,  frequently  crossing  to 
Eur  ope  and  America,  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Haytians  to  Captain  Stuart  at  Belfast  last 
winter.  The  present  population  he  supposes  consists  of 
at  least  700,000.  He  said  that  there  was  very  universal 
happiness  amongst  them,  and  that  though  their  conduct 
was  not  unexceptionable,  yet  there  was  a  less  proportion 
of  such  crimes  as  disturb  the  public  peace  in  Hayti,  and 
less  distress  than  in  any  other  country  within  his  know¬ 
ledge.  That  they  obtain  abundance  by  their  own  labour : 
that  there  were  no  paupers  except  the  decrepid  and  aged  : 
that  the  people  were  very  charitable,  hospitable,  and  kind, 
very  respectful  to  Europeans,  temperate,  grateful,  faithful, 
orderly,  and  submissive,  easily  governable,  lively  and  con¬ 
tented,  good  mechanics,  and  that  no  corporal  punishments 
are  allowed. 

Cayenne  and  Guadaloupe  were  the  only  other  French 
colonies  in  which  the  slaves  were  emancipated.  In  Cay¬ 
enne  *  the  sudden  enfranchisement  was  attended  with  no 
ill  consequences;  after  their  emancipation  the  negroes  in 
general  continued  voluntarily  upon  the  plantations  of  their 
former  masters,  and  no  irregularities  whatever  were 
committed  by  those  men  who  had  thus  suddenly  obtained 
their  freedom. 


*  Voyage  a  la  Guianc  $c.  cap.  ii. 


Iii  Guadaloupe  (where  the  disproportion  of  blacks  to 
whites  is  at  least  as  great  as  in  our  colonies)  the  conduct 
of  the  freed  negroes  was  equally  satisfactory.  The  per¬ 
fect  subordination  which  was  established  and  the  industry 
which  prevailed  there,  are  proved  by  the  ollicial  Reports 
of  Victor  Hugues  the  Governor  of  Guadaloupe  to  the 
French  Government.  In  1793  liberty  was  proclaimed 
universally  to  the  slaves  in  that  island,  and  during  their 
ten  years  of  freedom  their  Governors  bore  testimony  to 
their  regular  industry  and  uninterrupted  submission  to  the 
laws.  The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  local 
Government  also  speak  of  the  tranquillity  which  reigned 
in  the  agricultural  districts  and  on  the  plantations.  In  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  supreme  Council  of  the  Colony  in 
February  1802  to  the  Commissary  Valluet  of  the  Canton 
de  Deshayes,  it  is  said  u  Continue  Citizen  Commissary,  to 
maintain  that  order  in  your  Canton  which  now  reigns 
universally  throughout  the  Colony.  We  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  given  an  example  which  will  prove 
that  all  classes  of  people  may  live  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other  under  an  administration  which  secures  justice 
to  all  classes.  ” 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  many  bodies  of  West  Indian 
and  American  slaves  have  been  emancipated  without  any 
of  that  educational  and  religious  instruction  now  said  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  freedom ;  and  settled  at 
Sierra  Leone.  During  the  first  American  war  a  number 
of  slaves  ran  aw^ay  from  their  North  American  masters  and 
joined  the  British  Army.  When  peace  came  it  w^as  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  them  their  liberty,  and  to  settle  them  in 
Nova  Scotia  upon  grants  of  land  as  British  subjects  and  as 
free  men.  Their  number  comprehending  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  2,000  and  upwards.  Some  of  them  worked 
upon  little  portions  of  land  as  their  own  ;  others  worked  as 
carpenters;  others  became  fishermen  ;  and  others  worked 
for  hire  in  various  ways.  In  time  having  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  raised  places  of  worship  of  their  own  and  had 
ministers  of  their  own  from  their  own  body.  They  led  a 
harmless  life  and  gained  the  character  of  an  industrious 
and  honest  people  from  their  white  neighbours.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  land  in  Nova  Scotia  being  found  too 
poor  to  answer  and  the  climate  too  cold  for  their  consti¬ 
tutions,  a  number  of  them  to  the  amount  of  between  1300 
and  1400  volunteered  to  form  a  new  colonv  which  was 
then  first  thought  of  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  place  they 
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were  accordingly  conveyed.  Many  hundreds  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  who  had  formed  the  West  Indian  black  regiments 
were  removed  in  1819  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  were 
set  at  liberty  at  once,  and  founded  the  villages  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Hastings  and  others.  Several  hundred  maroons  (run¬ 
away  slaves  and  their  descendants)  being  exiled  from 
Jamaica,  were  removed  in  1801  to  Sierra  Leone,  where 
they  were  landed  with  no  other  property  than  the  clothes 
which  they  wore  arid  the  muskets  which  they  carried  in 
their  hands.  A  body  of  revolted  slaves  were  banished  from 
Barbadoes  in  1816  and  sent  also  to  Sierra  Leone.  The 
rest  of  the  population  of  this  colony  consists  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  negroes  who  have  been  recaptured  from  slave  ships, 
and  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery 
debility  and  degradation  :  naked,  diseased,  destitute,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  english  language  ;  in  this  wretched,  help¬ 
less  condition  they  have  been  suddenly  made  free  and  put 
into  possession  at  once  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects.  All  these  instances  of  sudden  emancipation 
have  taken  place  in  a  colony  where  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white  is  more  than  a  hundred  to  one  ; 
being  a  far  greater  disproportion  than  that  in  our  slave 
colonies.  Yet  this  mixed  population  of  suddenly  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves — runaway  slaves — criminal  slaves —  and  de¬ 
graded  recaptured  negroes,  are  in  their  free  condition 
living  in  order  tranquillity  and  comfort,  and  many  of  them 
in  affluence.  This  fact  is  amply  proved  by  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1825  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  liberated  captives ;  by  those  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Denham,  General  Superintendent  of  liberated 
Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  Major  Ricketts  on  whom 
the  task  of  reporting  on  their  state  afterwards  devolved, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  other  public  and  private  accounts. 

In  a  Report  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  May 
7th  1827,  (No.  312)  the  Commissioners  say  “  The  general 
appearance  of  the  Nova  Scotia  settlers  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  Sundays  their  dress  is  neat  and  clean,  and  their  gene¬ 
ral  deportment  very  respectable.  This  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  other  coloured  classes  which  compose 
the  resident  population  of  Freetown,  where  great  exter¬ 
nal  respect  is  paid  to  the  sabbath.  ”  Of  the  maroons 
they  say  “  They  happened  to  arrive  at  a  time  when 
their  services  were  much  wanted  to  repel  a  hostile 
attack,  on  which  occasion  they  appear  to  have  con- 
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ducted  themselves  well ;  and  they  have  since  maintained 
pretty  generally  the  good  opinion  then  formed  of  them. 
Several  of  them  have  been  successful  in  trade  by  which 
they  have  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood  :  and  a  few 
of  them  who  are  most  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile 
transactions  are  supposed  to  have  attained  to  consider¬ 
able  affluence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  maintained 
a  character  of  great  respectability.  The  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Maroons  is  very  respectable,  particu¬ 
larly  on  Sundays  when  a  peculiar  neatness  is  observable, 
and  their  deportment  not  only  in  Chapel  but]  as  far  as 
opportunities  have  offered  of  observing  it  elsewhere  du¬ 
ring  that  day  is  very  creditable.”  The  slaves  banished 
from  Barbadoes  were  employed  in  public  works  for  two  or 
three  years.  “At  the  expiration  of  this  time”  say  the  Com¬ 
missioners  “  they  were  permitted  to  employ  themselves 
for  their  own  benefit  and  they  have  in  general  shown 
themselves  to  be  industrious  and  useful.”  Of  the  black 
soldiers  of  the  African  corps  settled  in  the  colony  they  say 
“  Many  of  them  appear  industrious.  They  have  gene¬ 
rally  maintained  a  respectable  character,  and  have  by 
their  own  exertions  (aided  by  some  liberal  residents)  and 
under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raban, 
erected  a  Chapel  in  the  distant  part  of  the  town  (Free¬ 
town)  where  they  reside.  That  gentleman  officiates  there 
two  days  in  the  week  to  a  congregation  averaging  per¬ 
haps  one  hundred  persons,  whose  appearance  and  deport¬ 
ment  are  very  creditable.  ”  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
generally,  the  Commissioners  observe  “The  coloured 
men  (under  this  term  they  include  the  blacks  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  in  fact  are  the 
persons  who  sit  on  juries)  whom  we  have  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observing  on  juries,  appeared  attentive  and  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  their  verdict,  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  insure  the  ends  of  justice. 
They  are  selected  principally  from  the  older  settlers  (No¬ 
va  Scotians  and  Maroons)  and  in  some  few  instances  from 
the  liberated  Africans.  The  individual  at  present  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Coroner  at  Freetown  is  a  Maroon.  The 
present  Mayor  is  one  of  the  early  Nova  Scotia  settlers  ; 
the  senior  Alderman  one  of  the  early  Maroon  settlers.  ” 

A  Report  sent  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denham,  dated 
May  21  1827,  confirms  the  favorable  account  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  affords  incontestable  evidence  of  thewil- 
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ling  industry  of  the  negroes  and  their  desire  of  improving 
their  condition.  “  What  the  liberated  Africans  have  felt 
the  most  want  of,  is  instruction,  capital,  and  example. 
With  the  very  little  they  have  had  of  either  conveyed  in  a 
manner  likely  to  benefit  them  generally,  it  is  to  me  daily 
an  increasing  subject  of  astonishment  that  the  liberated 
Africans  settled  here  have  done  so  much  for  themselves 
as  they  have.  I  have  not  observed  any  disinclination  for 
voluntary  labour ;  it  appears  to  be  a  system  perfectly 
understood  and  practised  by  them.  Labourers’  wages 
have  varied  from  one  shilling  to  sixpence  per  day,  yet 
there  has  never  been  a  deficiency  of  liberated  Africans 
who  were  willing  to  labour  for  hire.  On  the  naval  stores 
now  erecting  are  nearly  two  hundred  liberated  African 
labourers,  who  work  well  and  steadily  at  twenty  shillings 
per  month.  Labourers  in  this  colony  work  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon  constantly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hour  which  they  are  allowed  for  breakfast. 
An  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  is 
apparent  in  every  village  from  the  oldest  settler  to  the 
liberated  African  of  yesterday.  European  articles  of  dress 
are  the  first  objects  of  their  desire  and  for  the  means  of 
obtaining  these  both  sexes  will  cheerfully  labour ;  and  a 
gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in  their  dwellings 
as  they  became  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for  that 
purpose.  ” 

Major  Ricketts  writes  on  the  2/th  March  1829  “  The 
liberated  Africans  appear  happy  ;  at  Wellington  they  are 
building  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants  a  good 
sized  church  and  market-house  of  store  ;  and  a  number  of 
private  store  buildings  are  springing  up.  The  manager 
at  Hastings  is  endeavouring  to  erect  new  bridges  with  the 
workmen  and  others  of  the  village  who  give  labour  and 
furnish  materials  gratis.  Several  of  the  liberated  Africans 
who  have  obtained  lots  of  land  in  Freetown,  have  built 
good  houses.  Many  of  them  and  of  the  disbanded  soldiers 
employ  themselves  in  the  burning  of  lime,  sawing  of 
boards,  cutting  shingles  and  clap  boards  ;  all  of  which  are 
carried  for  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  are  prepared  to 
their  villages,  and  from  thence  either  brought  to  Freetown 
by  land,  or  by  water  in  canoes  which  are  kept  and  hired 
out  for  that  purpose  by  the  liberated  Africans  residing  in 
villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  on  the  sea 
coast.  In  return  for  these  articles  they  generally  receive 
cash,  which  is  not  kept  dormant,  for  with  that  they  pur- 
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chase  cattle  from  the  natives  trading  to  the  colony,  and 
taking  them  to  the  country  villages  they  are  fattened  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  market,  and  a  profit  of  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  is  realized  by  this  species  of  industry. 
Pigs  and  poultry  are  raised  in  the  villages,  and  the  market 
of  Freetown  receives  from  them  an  ample  supply  daily  of 
this  kind  of  stock  as  well  as  of  eggs  and  vegetables.  Some 
of  the  persons  supplying  the  market  are  known  to  travel 
from  Waterloo  and  Hastings,  the  former  being  twenty 
two  and  the  latter  sixteen  miles  from  Freetown,  carrying 
their  produce  in  baskets  on  their  heads  ;  this  kind  of  in¬ 
dustry  clearly  manifests  the  desire  the  liberated  Africans 

have  to  labour  voluntarily  to  enable  them  by  honest  means 

•  * 

to  become  possessed  of  those  luxuries  which  they  see  their 
more  wealthy  brethren  enjoying.  The  police  of  the  villa¬ 
ges  is  administered  by  the  liberated  Africans  ;  they  have 
given  evident  proof  of  their  affection  for  the  laws  as  they 
are  administered,  by  the  interest  they  show  in  implicitly 
obeying  them ;  and  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to 
adopt  local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them,  they 
have  cheerfully  conformed  to  them.  So  very  useful  are 
the  liberated  Africans  found  in  the  rafting  and  cutting  of 
timber,  and  sawing  boards  and  scantling,  that  many  of 
them  are  receiving  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  month 
with  food  and  clothing.  The  schools  for  the  admission  of 
children  born  in  the  colony  are  still  progressively  improv¬ 
ing,  and  the  parents  evince  an  anxious  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  obtaining 
useful  instruction  for  their  children.” 

During  the  last  American  war  774  slaves  escaped  from 
their  masters,  and  were  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
settled  in  Trinidad  as  free  labourers,  where  they  are 
earning  their  own  livelihood  with  industry  and  good  con¬ 
duct.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  in  1829 
from  Trinidad  by  Mr  Pownall,  will  show  the  usefulness 
and  respectability  of  these  liberated  negroes.  i(  A  field 
negro  brings  40)  dollars,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
free  blacks  and  people  from  the  main  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  as  these  are  generally  employed  by  foreigners, 
this  accounts  for  their  succeeding  better  than  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  who  are  principally  from  the  old  islands  and  are 
unaccustomed  to  any  other  management  than  that  of 
slaves;  however  they  arc  coming  into  it  fast.  In  Trinidad 
there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  free  people  of  colour ; 
there  is  not  a  single  pauper  amongst  them ;  they  live 
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independently  and  comfortably,  and  nearly  half  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  in  their  hands.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  are  highly  respectable  in  character  and 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  knowledge  and  refinement/* 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  sugar  planter  who  had  resided  27  years 
in  Trinidad  and  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  liberated 
negroes  there,  says  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  a  manu¬ 
mitted  slave  not  maintaining  himself.  In  a  paper  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827  (No.  479)  he  says  of 
the  liberated  blacks  under  his  superintendence,  that  each 
of  them  possessed  an  allotment  of  land  which  he  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  on  which  he  raised  provisions  and  other  articles 
for  himself  and  his  family  ;  his  wife  and  children  aiding  him 
in  the  work.  A  great  part  however  of  the  time  of  the 
men  (the  women  attending  to  the  domestic  menage) 
was  freely  given  to  labouring  on  the  neighbouring  planta¬ 
tions,  on  which  they  worked  not  in  general  by  the  day 
but  by  the  piece.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  their  work  is 
well  executed  and  that  they  can  earn  as  much  as  four 
shillings  a  day.  If  then  these  men  who  have  land  on 
which  they  can  support  themselves  are  yet  willing  to 
work  for  hire,  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  in  case  of 
general  emancipation  the  freed  negroes  who  would  have 
no  land  of  their  own  would  gladly  work  for  wages  ? 

A  few  years  ago  about  150  negro  slaves  at  different 
times  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  Kentucky 
into  Canada.  Captain  Stuart  who  lived  in  upper  Canada 
from  1817  to  1822  was  generally  acquainted  with  them 
and  employed  several  of  them  in  various  ways.  He  found 
them  as  good  and  as  trustworthy  labourers  in  every  res¬ 
pect  as  any  Emigrants  from  the  islands  or  from  the  United 
States,  or  as  the  natives  of  the  country.  In  1828  he 
again  visited  that  country  and  found  that  their  numbers 
had  increased  by  new  refugees  to  about  300.  They  had 
purchased  a  tract  of  woodland  a  few  miles  from  Amherst- 
burgh  and  were  settled  on  it,  had  formed  a  little  village, 
had  a  minister  of  their  own  number  colour  and  choice,  a 
good  old  man  of  some  talent  with  whom  Captain  Stuart 
was  well  acquainted,  and  though  poor  were  living  soberly 
honestly  and  industriously,  and  were  peacefully  and  use¬ 
fully  getting  their  own  living. 

In  consequence  of  the  Revolution  in  Columbia  all  the 
slaves  who  joined  the  Columbian  armies,  amounting  to  a 
considerable  number,  were  declared  free.  General  Boli¬ 
var  enfranchised  his  own  slaves  to  the  amount  of  between 
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700  and  800,  and  many  proprietors  followed  his  example. 
At  that  time  Columbia  was  over-run  by  hostile  armies,  and 
the  masters  were  often  obliged  to  abandon  their  property. 
The  black  population  (including  Indians)  amounted  to 
900,000  persons.  Of  these  a  large  number  were  suddenly 
emancipated,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Where  the 
opportunities  of  insurrection  have  been  so  frequent  and  so 
tempting,  what  has  been  the  effect?  M.  Ravenga  declares 
that  the  effect  has  been  a  degree  of  docility  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks,  and  a  degree  of  security  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  unknown  in  any  proceeding  period  of  the  history 
of  Columbia. 

General  Miller  who  commanded  in  South  America  a 
regiment  of  blacks  composed  entirely  of  emancipated 
Negro  or  Creole  slaves,  after  witnessing  the  conduct  of 
these  men  through  all  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  wars  of  Chili  and  Peru,  declares  them  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  as  regards  bravery,  discipline,  high 
feeling,  and  patient  endurance,  equal  to  the  best  and 
bravest  troops  in  either  the  royalist  or  patriot  armies. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1829,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Mexican  Government  declaring  that  “  Slavery  is  for 
ever  abolished  in  the  republic  ;  and  that  consequently  all 
those  individuals  who  until  this  day  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  slaves,  are  free.” 

If  this  most  sudden  emancipation  had  been  attended 
with  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  would  not  some 
of  the  friends  of  slavery  have  told  us  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Walsh*  states  that  in  Brazil  there  are  600,000 

enfranchised  persons,  either  Africans  or  of  African  descent, 

who  were  either  slaves  themselves  or  are  the  descendants 

of  slaves.  He  says  they  are  generally  speaking  “  well 

conducted  and  industrious  persons  who  compose  indiscri- 

minatelv  different  orders  of  the  communitv.  There  are 

_  * 

among  them  merchants  farmers  doctors  lawyers  priests 

and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Everv  considerable  town 

& 

in  the  interior  has  regiments  composed  of  them.”  The 
benefits  arising  from  them  he  adds  have  disposed  the 
whites  to  think  of  making  free  the  whole  negro  population. 

Mr.  Koster,  an  englishman  living  in  Brazil  confirms 
Mr.  Walsh’s  statement  :f  “  There  are  black  regiments” 
he  observes  “  composed  entirely  and  exclusively  of  black 

*  Walsh’s  Notes  on  Brazil,  Vol.  2,  page  365. 
t  Amelioration  of  Slavery  published  in  No.  16  of  the  Pamphleteer. 
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creole  soldiers,  commanded  by  black  creole  officers  from 
the  corporal  to  the  colonel.  I  have  seen  the  several 
guard-  houses  of  the  town  occupied  by  these  troops.  Far 
from  any  apprehension  being  entertained  on  this  score,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  quietude  of  this  country  and  the 
feeling  of  safety  which  every  one  possesses  although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  slaves,  proceeds  from  the  contentedness  of  the 
free  people.” 

An  experiment  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  Tortola  (it  must 
be  owned  with  some  peculiar  advantages)  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  quaker  who 
became  possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  Tortola  to  which 
were  attached  twenty  five  negroes,  determined  on  manu¬ 
mitting  them,  and  did  so  by  a  deed  executed  on  the  30th 
of  June  17/0*  He  gave  them  a  plantation  with  every 
thing  thereunto  belonging,  and  secured  it  to  them  and 
their  offspring.  I11  the  year  1822  this  plantation  was 
visited  several  times  by  two  highly  respectable  gentlemen 
who  gave  the  following  account  of  its  proprietors.  “  Of 
the  original  persons  liberated  nine  are  still  alive;  besides 
whom  there  are  twenty  five  of  their  children  and  nine 
grand  children,  making  in  all  forty  five  persons.  The 
whole  of  them  reside  on  the  same  plantation  which  they 
have  ever  since  cultivated.  Half  of  it  is  chiefly  in  provi¬ 
sions,  and  the  rest  is  used  as  pasturage  for  their  stock 
which  consists  of  twenty  eight  cows  thirteen  goats  and 
thirteen  hogs.  Jeffrey  Nottingham,  one  of  those  originally 
emancipated,  exclusive  of  his  share  in  the  plantation  and 
stock  possesses  five  acres  of  land,  a  house  in  Spanish  Town, 
and  a  vessel  of  twenty  three  feet  keel.  Diana  and  Eve 
have  each  a  boat  of  seventeen  and  fourteen  feet  keel.  For 
some  years  the  seasons  were  so  bad  that  they  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  water  for  their  stock,  and  got  little  return  for 
their  labour ;  but  still  they  had  been  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  to  acquire  the  property  mentioned  above,  while 
they  increased  in  number  from  25  to  43.  Not  one  of  them 
is  now  in  debt ;  and  their  property  is  free  from  all  incum¬ 
brance.  During  the  whole  period  since  their  emancipation 
none  of  them  have  been  sued  in  court  or  brought  before  a 
Magistrate  to  answer  to  any  complaint.  They  are  a  fine 
healthy  race,  all  black,  and  seem  to  dwell  very  happily 
together.” 

The  account  given  in  several  Jamaica  newspapers  of  the 
condition  of  a  little  colony  of  runaway  slaves  in  Trelawny 
proves  very  decidedly  their  fitness  for  freedom,  yet  there 
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is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  they  were  better 
qualified  to  make  a  good  use  of  it  than  any  other  slaves  in 
our  colonies.  These  accounts  are  given  by  their  enemies, 
who  mix  with  the  description  insults  and  wishes  for  their 
destruction.  About  the  year  1812  a  dozen  negroes  who 
had  escaped  from  slavery  settled  themselves  in  the  back 
districts  of  Trelawny  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica,  where 
they  built  a  few  houses  and  brought  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  into  cultivation.  The  Montego  Bay  Gazette  of  Octo¬ 
ber  29th  1824  gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  in 
which  a  party  who  went  to  seize  the  settlers  as  runaways, 
found  their  town  and  lands.  “They  had  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  very  fine  provisions  in  full  bearing,  with 
abundance  of  hogs  and  poultry.  The  houses  appear  to  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  are  well  built,  shingled  and 
floored;  one  of  the  buildings  is  seventy  feet  long,  another 
forty  and  few  under  twenty  five.  We  also  understand 
that  there  is  near  the  town,  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of 
beautiful  coffee  and  a  large  field  of  canes.”  The  Cornwall 
Courier  of  November  3rd  gives  nearly  the  same  account 
and  adds  “We  understand  a  runaway  who  is  taken  men¬ 
tions  there  is  a  track  to  the  town  from  Windsor  Pen,  by 
which  the  negroes  of  different  estates  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  going  with  asses  to  exchange  salt  provisions 
with  the  runaways  for  their  ground  provisions,  and  with 
which  they  have  added  to  the  supply  of  the  Sunday  market 
in  this  town.”  The  Cornwall  Gazette  of  November  2nd 
says  “  After  our  last  publication  we  gave  circulation  to  a 
bulletin  briefly  relating  the  particulars  of  the  now  famous 
town  called  by  its  refined  and  polished  inhabitants  “  We 
no  see,  you  no  come.”  The  party  of  militia  and  maroons 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  after  a 
march  of  eight  hours,  reached  the  first  of  their  provision- 
grounds,  consisting  of  a  cocoa  piece  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  party  now  having  full  possession  of  the 
town,  quietly  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  houses  where 
the  former  possessors  had  been  busily  employed  in  culi¬ 
nary  affairs,  and  the  assailants  became  the  unbounded  par¬ 
takers  of  that  cheer  which  was  intended  for  themselves.” 
The  writer  of  the  account  adds  “The  Jamaica  journals 
before-mentioned  contain  no  direct  charge  against  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  settlement.  All  the  circumstances 
mentioned  (and  these  are  given  by  their  enemies)  warrant 
us  in  concluding  that  they  kept  themselves  peaceably  at 
home  and  that  they  did  no  injury  to  their  neighbours. 
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Indeed  it  appears  that  they  were  useful  to  them,  as 
through  the  medium  of  the  negroes  who  came  to  them 
with  their  asses  they  contributed  to  supply  with  ground 
provisions  the  markets  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 
These  facts  enable  us  to  confute  those  calumnies  which 
describe  the  negroes  as  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  convince  us  that  they  are  able  to  manage  their 
own  concerns  and  that  they  would  work  if  emancipated 
willingly,  and  that  they  need  no  impulse  from  the  whip. 
No  one  can  look  back  to  what  these  fugitives  have  done 
in  the  way  of  cultivation  and  believe  that  negroes  would 
not  work  when  emancipated  if  a  proper  stimulus  were 
given  them.” 

A  Colony  of  free  negroes  and  coloured  persons  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  liberated  Africans,  was 
formed  at  Liberia  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  in  1822. 
From  the  accounts  which  have  been  received  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  would  appear  that  these  negroes  are  not  only 
equally  but  far  better  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking 
than  white  men  have  generally  shown  themselves;  whether 
we  consider  their  care  of  their  worldly  interests ;  their 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  morality  and  religion ;  or 
their  conduct  to  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlement.  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
intelligence  circulated  by  the  managers  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  1826.*  u  In  all  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  and  foreign  relations  of  the  colony  there  is  every 
evidence  of  growing  prosperity  strength  and  security.  As 
the  settlement  has  increased  in  population  commerce  and 
wealth,  the  moral  character  has  advanced ;  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue  of  the  people  evincing  the  capacity  for 
self  government.  Agr  iculture  and  commerce  are  now  in 
such  happy  operation  as  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  the 
colony  to  its  own  maintenance.  The  trade  in  rice  coffee 
camwood  and  ivory  is  already  considerable ;  and  is  so 
regulated  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the 
liberal  and  fair  dealings  of  the  colonists.  During  the  past 

year  two  churches  have  been  built.  Five  schools  are  in 
» 

active  operation  besides  sabbath  schools.  The  adults  are 
busily  engaged  in  finishing  and  improving  their  dwellings 
and  property.  A  vessel  of  ten  tons  has  been  built  by  one 
of  the  colonists,  several  other  boats  belong  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Fort  Stockton  has  been  rebuilt,  and  with  some 


*  Missionary  Register  for  July  1826. 
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other  fortifications  renders  the  town  perfectly  secure 
against  any  foe.  Two  well-disciplined  companies,  one  of 
infantry  the  other  of  artillery,  present  an  active  force  ready 
for  any  service  at  a  moment’s  warning.  The  emigrants 
from  Boston  have  been  received  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  sabbath  is  almost  universallv  observed  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  religious  decorum  :  domestic  worship 
is  common  :  there  is  a  general  attendance  of  all  classes 
on  the  public  and  occasional  worship  of  God  :  and  chari¬ 
table  and  pious  associations  (chiefly  for  the  instruction  of 
native  children)  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  in  that 
spirit  of  intelligent  zeal  which  promises  both  perseverance 
and  success.”  A  later  Report  of  the  Society  says  “  The 
trade  of  Liberia  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unexampled ;  and  while  it  has  supplied  the  colonists 
not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  the  good  faith  with  which  it  has 
been  conducted  has  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  foreigners.  Be¬ 
tween  the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  July  1826,  no 
less  than  fifteen  vessels  touched  at  Monrovia  and  purchased 
the  produce  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
40,000  dollars  African  value.  An  industrious  family 
twelve  months  in  Africa  destitute  of  the  means  of  furnish¬ 
ing  an  abundant  table  is  not  known,  and  an  individual 
without  ample  provision  of  decent  apparel  cannot  it  is 
believed  be  found.  Every  family  and  nearly  every  single 
adult  person  in  the  Colony  have  the  means  of  employing 
from  one  to  four  native  labourers  at  an  expense  of  from 
four  to  six  dollars  the  month ;  and  several  of  the  settlers 
when  called  upon  in  consequence  of  sudden  emergencies 
of  the  public  service,  have  made  repeated  advances  of  mer¬ 
chantable  produce  to  the  amount  of  from  300  to  600  dol¬ 
lars  each.  The  new  agency  house,  market  house,  Lancas- 
terian  school,  and  town  house  in  Monrovia  were  some 
months  since  far  advanced,  and  the  finishing  strokes  were 
about  to  be  given  to  Government  House  on  the  St  Pauls. 
The  wing  of  the  old  agency  house  has  been  handsomely 
fitted  up  for  the  colonial  library,  which  now  consists  of 
twelve  hundred  volumes  systematically  arranged  in  glaz¬ 
ed  cases  with  appropriate  hangings  :  all  the  books  are  sub¬ 
stantially  covered  and  accurately  labelled ;  and  piles  of 
more  than  ten  newspapers  more  or  less  complete,  are  pre¬ 
served  :  the  library  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  reading  room  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a 
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museum  of  all  the  natural  curiosities  of  Africa  which  can 
be  procured.” 

About  1500  prize  negroes,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
been  bound  as  apprentices  for  fourteen  years,  have  lately 
come  into  possession  of  their  liberty  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  said  in  the  South  African  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  May  10,  1826,  “  It  has  been  remarked  that 
many  of  these  people  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  industrious  habits  during  their  periods 
of  servitude,  have  improved  rapidly  in  this  respect  on 
obtaining  their  emancipation,  and  turned  out  not  only 
more  obedient  but  more  profitable  to  their  employers  as 
servants  than  they  had  been  to  their  masters  as  appren¬ 
tices.”  If  emancipation  from  apprenticeship  (which  in  a 
slave  country  must  in  the  case  of  negroes  closely  resemble 
slavery)  is  so  immediately  productive  of  improvement,  is 
not  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  emancipation  from  abso¬ 
lute  slavery  would  be  so  likewise  ?  “  Those  who  have 

tried  the  slave  and  the  free  labour  system  at  the  Cape” 
says  Mr.  Wright,*  from  whose  late  publication  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extract  is  taken  “  have  assured  me  that  they  have 
found  the  latter  far  the  cheapest,  the  least  troublesome, 
and  most  agreeable  system,  whether  the  labourers  were 
free  blacks  or  Europeans.  The  addition  to  the  former 
(the  free  labourers)  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  colony  would 
soon  be  felt  as  a  great  relief  by  all  classes.”  Mr.  Wright 
states  that  “  f  the  prize  negroes  (or  negroes  who  were 
found  on  board  captured  slave-ships)  were  made  free  at 
the  Cape,  not  however  until  they  had  served  one  and  all 
the  full  term  of  fourteen  years  during  which  time  they 
received  no  wages,  but  were  themselves  hired  out  at  large 
wages  by  their  masters  who  retained  the  profits.  Not 
content  with  this ;  at  the  expiration  of  their  (so  called) 
apprenticeship,  they  formed  a  plan  to  keep  the  negro 
children  in  captivity.  A  proclamation  was  published  in 
May  1823,  which  set  out  with  stating  that  in  consequence 
of  serious  losses  sustained  by  the  masters  of  female 
apprentices  from  the  loss  of  labour  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  (notwithstanding  their  having  had  their  gra¬ 
tuitous  services  for  fourteen  years)  it  became  necessary  to 
compensate  their  masters  by  giving  them  the  service  of 

*  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Rev.  William  Wright,  M.  A. 

Page  64. 
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such  negro  children  as  had  been  brought  up  in  their 
service  from  infancy  to  five  years  of  age,  until  those 
children  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The 
framers  of  this  proclamation  gave  as  an  additional  reason, 
that  the  parents  were  not  capable  of  maintaining  and 
educating  their  own  offspring.  The  event  proved  how 
sadly  they  were  mistaken.  The  only  children  who  had 
any  pains  taken  with  their  education  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  were  those  who  remained  in  the  care  of  their 
parents,  while  those  who  were  kept  as  apprentices  under 
this  wicked  and  hypocritical  pretence,  were  generally 
neglected  as  their  parents  had  been  before  them  notwith¬ 
standing  even  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Many  of  the 
children  are  still  in  captivity.  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
such  trying  scenes  as  have  been  produced  by  the  maternal 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  parents  who  were  thus  bereft.” 
And  may  not  we  be  as  “  sadly  mistaken”  if  we  too  leave 
the  negroes  in  slavery  that  they  may  be  educated  and 
religiously  instructed  and  so  made  fit  for  freedom  ? 

The  actual  condition  of  the  hundred  thousand  emanci¬ 
pated  black  and  coloured  people  in  our  West  India 
Colonies  certainly  does  not  give  reason  to  apprehend  that 
if  a  general  emancipation  should  take  place  the  newly 
freed  slaves  would  not  be  able  and  willing  to  support 
themselves.  On  this  point  the  Returns  from  fourteen  of 
the  Slave  Colonies  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1826  give  satisfactory  information.  They  include  a  period 
of  five  years  from  January  1,  1821,  to  December  31,  1825, 
and  give  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  pauperism 
in  each  of  these  Colonies. 

Bahamas.  The  only  establishment  in  the  Colony  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  appears  to  be  a  hospital  or  poor-  house. 
The  number  passing  through  the  hospital  annually  was 
on  the  average  fifteen  free  black  and  coloured  persons, 
and  thirteen  whites.  The  number  of  free  black  and  col¬ 
oured  persons  is  about  double  that  of  the  whites,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  white  to  that  of  coloured  paupers  in  the 
Bahamas  is  nearly  as  two  to  one. 

Barbadoes.  The  average  annual  number  of  persons 
supported  in  the  nine  parishes  from  which  Returns  have 
been  sent  is  998,  all  of  whom  with  a  single  exception  are 
white.  The  probable  amount  of  wdiite  persons  in  the 
island  is 14,500,  of  free  black  and  coloured  persons  4,500. 

Berbice.  The  white  population  appears  to  amount  to 
about  600,  the  free  black  and  coloured  to  900.  In  1822 
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it  appears  that  there  were  1/  white  and  2  coloured 
paupers. 

Demerara.  The  free  black  and  coloured  population  it 
is  supposed  are  twice  the  number  of  the  whites.  The 
average  number  of  white  pensioners  on  the  poor-fund 
appears  to  be  51,  that  of  coloured  pensioners  26.  In  oc¬ 
casional  relief  the  white  paupers  receive  about  three  times 
as  much  as  the  coloured. 

Dominica.  The  white  population  is  estimated  at  about 
*  900,  the  free  black  and  coloured  population  was  ascertain¬ 

ed  in  1825  to  amount  to  3122.  During  the  five  years 
ending  in  November  1825,  thirty  of  the  former  class  had 
received  relief  from  the  poor  fund,  and  only  ten  of  the 
latter;  making  the  proportion  of  more  than  nine  white 
paupers  to  one  coloured  one  in  the  same  number  of 
persons. 

Grenada.  This  colony  contained  3486  free  black  and 
coloured  persons  in  1825,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
relief  whatever  has  been  given  to  them  during  the  five 
years  for  which  returns  have  been  sent. 

Honduras.  The  free  black  and  coloured  population  in 
1824  amounted  to  1750.  The  return  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Colony  is  “  that  there  are  no  funds  raised  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor,  there  being  so  very  few  persons  who  are 
literally  in  distress  from  poverty ;  but  such  as  are  so  are 
readily  relieved  from  the  public  funds.  The  number  of 
free  persons  thus  relieved  has  varied  from  six  to  eight 
during  the  five  years.” 

Jamaica  is  supposed  to  contain  20,000  whites,  and 
double  that  number  of  free  black  and  coloured  persons. 
The  return  of  paupers  from  the  parishes  which  have  sent 
returns  exhibits  the  average  number  of  white  paupers  to 
be  295,  of  black  and  coloured  paupers  148  :  the  proportion 
of  white  paupers  to  those  of  the  other  class  according  to 
the  whole  population  being  as  four  to  one. 

Nevis.  The  white  population  is  estimated  at  about  800, 
the  free  black  and  coloured  at  about  1800.  The  number 
of  white  paupers  receiving  relief  is  stated  to  be  25,  that  of 
the  other  class  2,  being  in  the  proportion  of  28  to  1. 

St.  Cristophers.  The  average  number  of  white  paupers 
appears  to  be  115,  that  of  the  other  class  14;  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  of  the  black  and 
coloured  class  greatly  out-number  that  of  the  whites. 

St.  Vincents.  The  white  population  in  1825  was  1301, 
the  other  class  2824.  “  We  have  never  had’’  says  the 
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Governor  Sir  C.  Brisbane  “  any  poors  rate.  The  few 
paupers  (always  white)  who  resort  hither,  are  supported 
from  the  town  funds.” 

Tobago.  The  Governor  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson  informs 
Lord  Bathurst  that  “  there  is  no  fund  for  assisting  paupers 
except  that  of  the  Church  (which  does  not  amount  to  sixty 
dollars  per  annum)  as  there  are  no  other  poor  people  who 
require  that  kind  of  relief.” 

Tortola.  In  1825  the  free  black  and  coloured  popula¬ 
tion  amounted  to  607.  The  whites  are  estimated  at  about 
300.  The  number  of  white  paupers  relieved  appears  to 
be  29,  of  the  other  class  4,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
14  to  1. 

Trinidad.  The  white  population  is  about  3,500,  the 
other  class  amounts  to  about  15,000.  No  funds  are  raised 
for  the  poor. 

In  short,  in  a  population  of  free  black  and  coloured 
persons  amounting  to  from  80,000  to  90,000,  only  229 
persons  have  received  any  relief  whatever  as  paupers 
during  the  years  1821  to  1825,  and  these  chiefly  the  con¬ 
cubines  and  children  of  destitute  whites :  while  of  about 
65,000  whites  in  the  same  time  1675  received  relief.  The 
propor  tion  therefore  of  enfranchised  persons  receiving  any 
kind  of  aid  as  paupers  in  the  West  Indies  is  about  one  in 
370 :  whereas  the  proportion  among  the  Whites  of  the 
West  Indies  is  about  one  in  forty;  and  in  England  gene¬ 
rally  one  in  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  some  counties  one  in 
eight  or  nine. 

Can  any  one  read  these  statements  made  by  the  Colonists 
themselves,  and  still  think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  negroes 
in  slavery  lest  they  should  be  unable  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  if  free  ?  There  is  clearly  much  more  reason  on  this 
ground  for  reducing  the  poor  whites  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  England  to  slavery  than  for  retaining  the 
negroes  in  that  state. 

Jt  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  Parliamentary  papers 
there  are  no  returns  of  the  comparative  number  of  con¬ 
victed  criminals  in  the  enfranchised  and  the  white  popu¬ 
lation,  except  one  from  Jamaica.  As  Jamaica  however 
contains  as  large  a  population  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  our 
West  India  Colonies  united  ;  this  one  will  probably  afford 
a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  quantity  of 
crime  in  the  two  classes  throughout  the  West  Indies.  The 
enfranchised  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  whites:  and  yet  by  a  return  from 
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several  of  its  parishes  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1815  (No.  4/8)  it  appears  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  criminal  convictions  of  whites  and  of  enfranchised 
persons  was  as  twenty-four  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the 
latter. 

Incontestible  testimony  both  public  and  private,  has 
been  given  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  freed  black  and 
coloured  people  in  many  of  our  colonies.  Mr.  Steele,  a 
considerable  land  and  slave  proprietor,  in  his  answers  to 
the  queries  of  Governor  Parry  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  freed  people  in  Barbadoes.  “  It  is  in  general  obvi¬ 
ous  to  any  person  of  observation  that  free  negroes  and 
inulattoes  must  apply  themselves  to  some  kind  of  industry, 
as  they  are  never  seen  begging,  either  males  or  females ; 
whereas  the  Island  in  general  is  pestered  with  white  beg¬ 
gars  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  covered  only  with  filthy 
rags  ;  while  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  well  cloth¬ 
ed  and  appear  to  be  well  fed.  Many  of  the  men  work  at 
the  various  trades  of  smiths,  carpenters,  and  masons  ;  and 
serve  as  militia  tenants  and  cultivate  their  tenements  in¬ 
dustriously.  Two  free  black  tradesmen,  a  mason  and  a 
carpenter,  are  militia  tenants  on  the  estate  of  this  respon¬ 
dent,  and  labour  on  their  tenements  with  their  own  hands, 
living  with  sobriety  and  good  order.  Several  others  rent 
small  parcels  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  some  of 
them  by  their  industry  have  been  able  to  purchase  little 
freeholds  and  build  good  habitations  on  them.” 

Dr.  Dickson,  private  Secretary  to  the  late  Honourable 
Edward  Hay  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  says  of  the  same 
people  “Of  one  thing  I  am  as  certain  as  any  man  can  be 
of  a  future  event;  that  the  generally  peaceable,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  even  sensible  people  of  the  free  coloured 
class  in  Barbadoes,  about  5,000  in  number  (he  is  speaking 
both  of  free  backs  and  mulattoes)  would  thankfully  re¬ 
ceive  and  endeavour  to  merit  any  privilege  which  might 
be  conferred  on  them.  Above  six- and- twenty  years  ago 
I  publicly  declared  my  good  opinion  of  them,  which  has 
since  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Steele  and  General  Totten¬ 
ham,  and  still  more  by  their  own  general  good  conduct.” 

Mr.  Bickell,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
lived  nearly  five  years  in  Jamaica,  says  *  “  I  am  well  aware 
it  has  been  asserted  that  nothing  but  coercion  can  induce  a 
negro  to  labour  more  than  barely  to  raise  enough  for  his 
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subsistence :  this  is  extremely  erroneous ;  witness  the 
great  number  of  free  blacks  in  the  towns  of  Jamaica ;  in 
Kingston  they  are  most  of  them  good  mechanics,  and 
work  as  regularly  and  as  hard  as  white  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (England.)  They  also  conduct  themselves  as  well ; 
can  read  and  write  many  of  them,  and  are  more  respect¬ 
ably  clad  than  white  men  of  the  same  class  in  England. 
In  Port  Royal  just  the  same  j  they  are  industrious  and 
intelligent,  and  several  of  them  have  more,  much  more 
religion  than  the  low  white  men  there  who  affect  to  de- 
spise  them.  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  their  children 
educated,  and  in  Kingston,  Spanish-Town,  Port- Royal  and 
other  towns  most  of  the  free  children  can  read  and  write. 
In  Kingston  the  Church  is  thronged  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  principally  by  free  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks. 
There  is  but  one  Church,  on  this  account  the  dissenters 
have  four  or  five  places  of  worship  :  the  means  by  which 
some  of  these  chapels  were  built  redound  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  free  blacks,  and 
slaves  of  Kingston  ;  for  I  was  credibly  informed  that  it 
was  principally  through  the  donations  and  subscriptions 
of  these  too  much  despised  classes  that  two  of  these  build¬ 
ings  were  raised.” 

In  1823  the  Assembly  of  Grenada  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  free  coloured  inhabitants  of  these  colo¬ 
nies  were  a  respectable  wTell  behaved  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  were  possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  were 
entitled  to  have  their  claims  viewed  with  favour. 

In  1824  when  Jamaica  had  been  disturbed  lor  months 
by  unfounded  alarms  relating  to  the  slaves,  a  committee 
of  the  legislative  assembly  declared  that  “  the  conduct  of 
the  freed  people  evinced  not  only  zeal  and  alacrity  but  a 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  every  way 
identified  them  with  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  pro¬ 
moters  of  its  internal  security,”  The  assembly  confirmed 
this  favourable  report  a  few  months  ago  by  passing  a  bill 
conferring  on  all  free  black  and  coloured  persons  the 
same  privileges,  civil  and  political,  with  the  white  inha¬ 
bitants. 

In  the  Orders  issued  in  1829  by  our  own  Government 
in  St.  Lucia  placing  all  freemen  of  African  descent  upon 
the  footing  of  equal  rights  with  their  white  neighbours, 
the  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  that  class  is  distinctly 
acknowledged,  and  they  arc  declared  “  to  have  shown 
hitherto  readiness  and  zeal  in  coming  forward  for  the 
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maintenance  of  order.’’  As  similar  Orders  have  been  is¬ 
sued  for  Trinidad,  Berbice,  and  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  conduct  of  the  free  blacks 
and  coloured  persons  in  those  Colonies  has  likewise  given 
satisfaction  to  Government. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  cited,  and  from  others  which  from 
the  fear  of  making  this  account  too  long  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  referred  to ;  it  appears  that  in  every  place  and  time 
in  which  emancipation  has  been  tried,  not  one  drop  of 
white  blood  has  been  shed  or  even  endangered  by  it:  that 
it  has  every  where  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
blacks,  and  in  most  places  has  removed  them  from  a  state 
of  degradation  and  suffering  to  one  of  respectability  and 
happiness.  Can  it  then  be  justifiable  on  account  of  any 
vague  fears  of  we  know  not  what  evils,  to  reject  this  just, 
salutary,  and  hitherto  uninjurious  measure;  and  to  cling 
to  a  system  which  we  know  by  certain  experience  is  pro¬ 
ducing  crime,  misery,  and  death  during  every  day  of  its 
existence  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  persons  can  persuade 
themselves  that  though  emancipation  even  when  perfectly 
sudden  and  utterly  unprepared  for,  has  been  harmless  and 
beneficial  wherever  it  has  hitherto  been  tried  ;  yet  that  if 
it  should  be  legally  established  throughout  our  Colonies 
and  introduced  into  them  with  the  most  carefully  consi¬ 
dered  precautions,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  massacre 
of  the  whites  and  the  ruin  of  the  blacks  ?  Those  who  do 
come  to  such  an  incomprehensible  conclusion  may  without 
self-reproach  speak,  write,  or  vote  for  melioration ;  in  other 
words  for  perpetual  slavery,  or  at  least  of  slavery  which 
will  in  all  probability  continue  till  its  victims  are  set  free 
either  by  the  frightful  mortality  which  is  so  rapidly  dimi¬ 
nishing  their  numbers  or  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
arm. 

But  what  rational  motive  is  there  for  preferring  slavery 
to  emancipation  ?  Slavery  we  know  kills  many  thousands 
annually  in  our  colonies,  inflicts  most  grievous  sufferings 
on  those  whom  it  does  not  destroy,  creates  and  nourishes 
every  bad  passion  in  those  by  whom  it  is  administered. 
Emancipation  as  far  as  we  know  has  not  destroyed  any, 
has  not  inflicted  sufferings  on  any,  has  not  nourished  bad 
passions  in  any ;  and  no  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  to 
make  it  appear  probable  that  it  would  even  cause  any  of 
these  evils  in  future.  Why  then  should  we  prefer  slavery 
to  emancipation  ?  I  believe  many  shut  their  eyes  and  will 
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riot  see  that  this  is  in  reality  all  the  choice  they  have. 
They  fear  that  some  evils  may  attend  emancipation,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  fear  they  speak,  write,  or  resolve 
to  vote  against  it,  without  distinctly  bringing  the  fact  to 
their  minds  that  they  are  thus  supporting  slavery.  They 
resolve  to  vote  against  emancipation,  but  flatter  themselves 
that  they  will  be  voting  only  for  melioration  ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  they  will  be  voting  for  slavery.  They  will  be  creating 
slavery  for  future  years  as  really  as  if  they  were  at  that 
moment  establishing  it  for  the  first  time.  They  will  be 
voting  for  murder ;  only  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
number  annually  destroyed  from  amounting  to  so  many 
thousands  as  it  does  now  :  they  will  be  voting  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  pride,  rage,  hatred,  ignorance,  irreligion,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  misery;  only  endeavouring  to  prevent  their 
growth  from  being  so  luxuriant  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 

There  are  many  who  see  the  guilt  of  slavery,  but  who 
either  from  a  panic  fear  of  immediate  emancipation,  or 
from  unwillingness  to  give  too  much  offence  to  some  friend 
or  connection,  endeavour  to  satisfy  their  conscience  by 
declaring  for  melioration.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
induce  such  persons  honestly  to  ask  themselves  what 
reason  they  have  for  thinking  that  melioration  will  ever 
introduce  emancipation.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  slave-holders  will  be  more  willing  to  set  their 
slaves  free  at  some  future  period  in  consequence  of  any 
improvement  of  their  condition  that  the  meliorating  mea¬ 
sures  may  produce  ?  The  diminution  of  their  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings  can  certainly  have  no  tendency  to  increase  such 
willingness ;  and  even  if  some  degree  of  improvement 
should  be  effected  in  their  moral  character  by  these  mea¬ 
sures,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  circumstance  which  would 
make  them  more  useful  slaves,  would  make  their  masters 
less  desirous  to  retain  them  in  bondage. 

Will  Government,  or  Parliament,  or  the  people,  be  more 
anxious  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  alter  these 
measures  have  been  put  in  force  ?  Evidently  the  contrarv : 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  more  indifferent  on 
the  subject  when  they  believe  their  sufferings  to  be  lessen¬ 
ed  than  they  are  now.  The  majority  it  is  probable  will  be 
tolerably  satisfied  with  the  improvements  enacted,  will 
flatter  themselves  that  all  is  going  on  well  and  that  the 
slaves  are  gradually  but  steadily  advancing  towards  free¬ 
dom  ;  if  which  is  still  more  probable,  they  do  not  altogether 
forget  them.  And  even  those  who  are  the  most  deeply 
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dissatisfied  with  such  measures,  will  almost  inevitably  be¬ 
come  less  alive  to  the  subject  as  time  passes  on  :  having 
failed  in  their  efforts,  and  seeing  no  chance  that  an  early 
repetition  of  them  could  be  of  any  avail,  they  will  be  too 
ready  to  rest  from  their  hopeless  labours ;  and  then  the 
case  of  the  poor  slaves  will  indeed  be  desperate. 

It  is  however  true  that  if  the  meliorating  measures 
should  produce  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  slaves,  many  of  those  who  now  fear  emancipation  would 
no  longer  oppose  it,  which  would  make  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  abatement  of  interest  which  would  certainly 
take  place.  Let  us  then  inquire  whether  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Resolutions  are  enforced  by  Parliament  on  the  char¬ 
tered  Colonies,  any  great  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  slaves  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  measure  before  a  great  number 
of  years  are  elapsed.  Let  us  with  this  object  look  at  the 
Order  in  Council  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  8th  of 
February  1830,  which  forms  the  new  slave  code  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  and  which  the  advocates  of  melioration 
wish  to  see  enforced  by  Parliament  on  the  chartered 
Colonies. 

The  first  clauses  appoint  a  Protector  of  slaves  in  each 
Colony  and  make  some  regulations  concerning  his  duties 
and  qualifications.  It  is  obvious  that  this  measure,  even 
if  it  should  be  successful  in  checking  in  some  degree  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  whites,  can  have  no  effect  in 
improving  the  morals  or  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
slaves. 

The  next  clauses  abolish  Sunday  markets,  declare  that 
another  day  in  the  week  shall  be  appointed  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  forbid  that  the  slaves  shall  be  compelled  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  others  on  Sunday  except  in  some  speci¬ 
fied  cases.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  portion  of  time 
which  these  clauses  allot  to  the  slaves  may  be  employed  in 
their  improvement ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that 
this  will  in  general  be  the  case,  as  the  Act  contains  no 
provisions  whatever  for  furnishing  them  with  religious  or 
other  instruction,  and  as  in  Jamaica  (which  contains  one 
half  of  the  slave  population  of  the  West  Indies)  and  in 
other  Colonies,  the  slave  holders  and  managers  have 
generally  though  not  universally,  shown  themselves  un¬ 
willing  that  the  slaves  should  receive  any  education  or 
religious  instruction. 

The  clauses  making  it  illegal  for  any  person  superin- 
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tending  tlie  labour  of  slaves  to  carry  a  whip  in  the  field, 
and  those  forbidding  the  flogging  of  females  of  above  ten 
years  of  age,  may  tend  to  inspire  the  poor  slaves  with  a 
little  self-respect,  but  they  can  have  no  efficacy  in  regard  to 
the  two  evils  which  are  brought  forward  as  objections  to 
emancipation;  tlie  apprehended  violence  of  the  freed  slaves, 
and  their  inability  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  It 
may  be  expected  that  when  these  brutal  customs  have 
been  sometime  discontinued,  the  superintendents  of  the 
plantations  and  the  drivers  will  be  “  more  fit  for  freedom” 
than  they  are  now  \  but  it  is  not  obvious  that  there  will 
be  much  improvement  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves. 

The  clauses  declaring  the  validity  of  slave  marriages 
may  be  the  means  of  improving  the  morals  of  a  few  ;  but 
as  no  measures  for  the  promotion  of  marriage  seem  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Order,  and  as  the  proprietors  have 
hitherto  been  in  general  either  averse  or  indifferent  to  the 
marriage  of  their  slaves  ;  the  effect  on  the  great  body  of 
the  slaves  must  be  too  trifling  to  merit  consideration  as  a 
preliminary  to  emancipation. 

The  clauses  enabling  slaves  to  possess  some  kinds  of 
property  can  very  slightly  affect  the  field-slaves,  who  are 
said  to  be  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  as  they  have  no 
time  for  acquiring  property  :  the  clauses  concerning  com¬ 
pulsory  manumission  must  for  the  same  reason  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  field  slaves,  who  can  have 
no  hope  of  raising  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  freedom. 

The  clause  entitling  slaves  to  give  evidence  may  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  improve  their  character,  but  much 
effect  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  from  it :  none  of 
the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Order  can  be  supposed  to 
have  that  tendency  in  a  degree  worth  considering. 

Can  any  person  after  attentively  observing  the  clauses 
of  this  Order  in  Council,  conscientiously  say  that  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  in  ten  years  (and  I  hope  that  no  one  who 
thinks  himself  a  friend  of  the  slaves  can  bear  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  more  than  ten  years  continuance  of  slavery)  any 
or  all  of  them  would  produce  such  a  change  in  the  disposi¬ 
tions,  habits,  and  mental  acquirements  of  the  slaves,  as 
would  entitle  him  or  his  successors  to  say  “  The  slaves  are 
so  much  improved  by  the  meliorating  measures  that  they 
may  now  be  safely  and  advantageously  emancipated, 
though  ten  years  ago  that  measure  would  have  brought 
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inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  ?”  Let  no  one  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  unless  he  is  able  to  point  out 
how  and  why  such  an  effect  should  be  produced  by  the 
various  clauses ;  for  if  he  believes  that  these  measures  will 
fit  the  slaves  for  freedom  only  because  he  is  determined  to 
believe  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  almost  volun¬ 
tary  delusion  supports  the  meliorating  measures  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  of  immediate  emancipation,  he  is  incurring  a 
fearful  responsibility. 

Let  the  advocates  of  melioration  in  real  earnest  consider 
whether  ten  (or  even  fifty)  years  hence,  the  very  same 
reasons  or  fears  may  not  be  advanced  against  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  they  now  think  sufficient  to  justify  its  rejection. 
They  wish  no  doubt  that  the  meliorating  measures  may 
improve  the  slaves  so  much  as  to  make  that  step  safe  and 
advisable  which  they  now  deprecate ;  but  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  act  on  idle  wishes  when  the  most  essential 
interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  concerned.  It  is  our 
duty  to  examine  the  subject,  to  inquire  by  what  process 
and  with  what  degree  of  probability  any  or  all  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  will  “  fit  the  slave  for  freedom”  as 
the  phrase  is.  If  on  such  a  careful  examination  we  find 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  these  mea¬ 
sures  will  make  an  important  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  slaves,  let  us  not  attempt 
to  deceive  ourselves  or  others;  but  let  us  either  say 
“Then  they  must  be  freed  now,”  or  let  us  have  the  cour¬ 
age  and  sincerity  to  say  “  Then  we  consent  that  the  actual 
sufferers  shall  continue  in  slavery  as  long  as  they  live.” 

It  seems  too  certain  that  melioration  so  far  from  being 
the  harbinger  of  emancipation,  is  the  best  friend  and  the 
most  powerful  ally  of  slavery.  It  is  indeed  the  only  hope 
of  slavery,  which  must  inevitably  be  soon  destroyed  now 
that  its  enormities  are  brought  to  light,  if  the  timid  and 
the  indolent  and  the  unthinking  and  the  lukewarm  and 
the  selfish  friends  of  the  slaves,  can  be  prevented  from 
falling  into  this  fatal  snare. 

Some  perhaps  who  are  forced  to  confess  to  themselves 
that  the  meliorating  clauses  are  not  likely  to  produce  any 
very  important  changes  in  the  disposition  and  habits  of 
the  slaves,  will  still  try  to  avoid  the  dreaded  conviction 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  support  the  cause  of  immedi¬ 
ate  emancipation  rather  than  the  ineffective  measure  of 
melioration.  They  will  take  refuge  in  the  hope  that 
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though  education  and  religious  instruction  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Order  in  Council,  yet  that  they  will  be 
encouraged  in  the  Colonies,  and  will  in  fact  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  to  make  emancipation  safe  and  advan¬ 
tageous  before  very  many  years  are  elapsed.  Let  us 
inquire  what  reasons  there  are  for  entertaining  this  opin¬ 
ion.  With  this  view  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
disposition  has  hitherto  been  manifested  in  the  Colonies  to 
promote  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  Jamaica  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  declaring  that  every  slave  ought  to  be  educated 
and  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  This 
year  it  was  confessed  in  Parliament  that  the  Act  has  never 
been  carried  into  execution  ;  and  can  any  one  believe  that 
the  slave  holders  will  be  more  willing  to  execute  it  if  they 
consider  education  and  religious  instruction  as  preparatory 
steps  to  emancipation  ? 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  that 
the  slaves  should  receive  religious  instruction  was  decid¬ 
edly  manifested  by  the  slave-law  of  1829,  which  enacted 
that  no  religious  meeting  should  be  permitted  before  sun¬ 
rise  or  after  sun- set ;  it  being  well  known  by  the  framers 
of  the  law  that  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  field  slaves  should  attend  such  meetings. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
men  women  and  children  are  of  necessity  labouring  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  law  empowers  the  master  to 
compel  the  slave  to  be  in  the  field  from  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  seven  in  the  evening,  which  in  that  latitude  com¬ 
prises  the  whole  time  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  By  the 
same  law  it  was  enacted  that  no  slave  should  give  religious 
instruction  to  another  slave,  and  all  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  by  slaves  towards  religious  or  charitable  purposes 
were  prohibited. 

That  the  slave  holders  and  managers  in  Jamaica  ar  e  in 
general  disposed  to  forbid  or  discourage  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  slaves  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  M.Trew,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  in  Jamaica 
where  he  resided  during  eleven  years  :  by  that  of  the 
Rev.  John  Thorpe  who  was  Curate  of  the  same  parish 
from  1820  to  1829 :  by  that  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Jamaica;  by  that  of  the  Slave  Conversion  Society  and 
by  that  of  many  others  who  confirm  their  melancholy 
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testimony  on  this  point.  Some  extracts  from  these  testi¬ 
monies  are  here  given. 

The  first  is  taken  from  ‘‘Nine  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  colonial  slavery  by  Ignotus”  written  by 
Mr.  Trew. 

Notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  clergy¬ 
men  “  not  a  single  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slave  has  been  set  aside.  The 
master  has  continued  to  maintain  an  authority  as  absolute 
over  the  soul  as  over  the  body  of  the  slave.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  possess  the  power  of  repelling  all  religious 
teachers  from  his  estate,  no  one  daring  without  his 
authority,  not  the  mitre  excepted,  to  set  foot  upon  it  even 
on  Sundays  or  Negro-days  to  preach  or  teach,  or  other¬ 
wise  to  infringe  upon  his  prerogative.  And  in  this  state 
things  remain  in  Jamaica  at  this  very  hour.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  few  masters  will  consent  to  have  their  slaves 
instructed  at  all ;  that  the  instruction  given  in  ninety  nine 
out  of  one  hundred  cases  is  merely  oral ;  and  that  the 
simple  boon  of  permitting  them  to  learn  to  read  is  with¬ 
held  by  their  superiors.  In  Jamaica  the  representatives 
of  comparatively  very  few  estates  tolerate  the  labours  of 
the  Christian  teacher.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that 
proprietors,  less  humane  than  their  own  resident  agents, 
have  expelled  the  minister  without  assigning  any  cause  ; 
thus  preventing  him  from  pursuing  his  Christian  labours 
on  the  estate  although  the  instruction  so  imparted  was 
without  cost,  given  by  a  minister  of  the  establishment, 
merely  oral,  and  usually  during  the  hours  of  recreation 
allotted  to  the  slave.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  then  that  any 
general  attempt  to  teach  the  slave  to  read  should  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  act  little  short  of  treason  ?” 

The  Rev.  John  Thorpe  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Cheltenham  on  the  7th  of  October  1830  said  that  in  his 
parish  which  was  the  most  improved  in  the  whole  island, 
there  were  indeed  54  estates  permitting  the  ministers  of 
the  established  church  to  communicate  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  three,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  merely  oral,  and  in  all  cases  appointing  one  half 
hour  once  a  week  during  the  noontide,  a  time  when  from 
weariness  and  hunger  few  could  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  fact,  as  a  Jamaica  proprietor  well  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  this  system  told  him  “  It  was  a  mere 
farce.’*  But  even  this  instruction  thus  limited  and  defici¬ 
ent,  was  actually  denied  to  11,451  slaves  or  46  estates  in 
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the  parish,  who  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  instruction 
whatever.  Nor  can  the  negro  receive  instruction  to  any 
practicable  extent  on  the  Sabbath.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  stated  “  that  the  slave  must 
work  on  that  day  or  starve and  the  scantiness  of  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  congregation  amounting  on  an  average  to  only 
eighty  out  of  at  least  6000  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  anxious  for  instruction,  confirms  the  statement. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Slave  conversion  Society 
for  1828.  “  The  Society  perceives  with  deep  regret  that 
the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  in 
the  diocese  of  Jamaica  have  not  materially  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1828.  The  formation  of  a  branch  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  parish  of  St.  David  was  announced  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and 
appeared  encouraging;  but  subsequent  accounts  state 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  catechist  being  employed 
on  the  estates  in  that  part  of  the  island,  and  no  other  new 
association  has  been  established.  The  Bishop  in  a  recent 
communication  informs  the  Society  that  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  by  the  negroes  in  reading  except  in 
the  principal  towns  ;  and  his  Lordship  further  states  that 
the  Planters  are  not  disposed  to  permit  more  than  oral 
instruction  to  be  given  to  the  slaves  on  their  estates.  Even 
this  it  seems  is  still  far  from  general.  As  long  as  catechists 
are  not  freely  and  generally  admitted  on  estates  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  negroes  is  still  to  be  commenced.” 

Even  in  Antigua  which  has  shown  a  better  spirit  in 
regard  to  missions  and  missionaries  than  most  colonies,  we 
learn  from  this  Report  that  many  (or  as  it  appears  most) 
of  the  planters  refuse  to  the  very  children  on  their  estates 
any  time  for  instruction  during  the  week  but  the  time 
allotted  to  them  for  rest  from  twelve  to  two.  “  The  chil¬ 
dren  and  such  adults  as  please  to  devote  their  leisure  time 
at  noon  to  that  purpose  may  then  be  instructed.”  So  that 
the  only  time  from  early  dawn  till  night  fall  in  which 
young  or  old  can  obtain  instruction  during  the  wreek, 
seems  to  be  the  brief  space  allowed  for  repose  and  refresh¬ 
ment  after  seven  hours  field  labour  in  a  tropical  sun,  and 
before  renewing  that  toil  for  at  least  five  hours  more. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  third  number  of  the 
Christian  Record  a  monthly  periodical  publication  lately 
established  in  Jamaica  by  members  of  the  established 
Church. 

“We  purpose  to  give  in  each  of  our  numbers  a  list  of 
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twenty  or  thirty  estates  shewing  the  number  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  the  names  of  proprietors  and  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  if  they  are  absent,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  given 
on  them.”  The  estates  specified  in  this  number 
are  the  twenty  four  first  occurring  in  the  list  of  estates  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  from  its  immediate 
vicinity  to  Kingston  is  more  accessible  both  by  clergymen 
and  missionaries  than  most  of  the  other  parishes.  Of 
these  twenty  four  estates  containing  4891  negroes,  there 
is  only  one  (belonging  to  Mr.  Wildman)  having  140 
slaves,  on  which  any  reading  is  taught.  On  nine  contain¬ 
ing  1551  slaves,  there  is  some  oral  teaching  occasionally, 
that  is  to  say  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  by  a  Catechist. 
On  the  remaining  fourteen  estates  containing  2900  slaves, 
no  species  of  instruction  whatever  is  given.” 

If  any  farther  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the  dislike 
felt  in  Jamaica  to  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the 
slaves,  it  may  be  found  in  the  savage  persecution  to  which 
religious  slaves  and  religious  teachers  have  been  subjected 
there  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  Three  most 
respectable  Wesleyan  Missionaries,*  charged  with  no 
offence  except  that  of  preaching  without  a  licence  or 
preaching  as  late  as  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
were  committed  by  the  Magistrates  of  St.  Anne’s  to  the 
common  jail,  a  place  described  by  Mr.  Orton,  one  of  the 
sufferers,  as  more  offensive  and  more  injurious  to  health 
than  any  person  in  Great  Britain  can  have  any  conception 
of.  In  1827  Mr.  Grimsdall  was  twice  cast  into  this  noi¬ 
some  dungeon  ;  the  first  time  for  preaching  as  late  as 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  second  time  for  preach¬ 
ing  in  an  unlicensed  house.  His  constitution  though 
naturally  strong  sank  under  these  repeated  attacks,  and 
he  died  unquestionably  a  victim  to  them  on  the  15th  of 
December  1827.  His  successor  Mr.  Whitehouse  was 
committed  to  jail  on  the  9th  of  August  1828,  for  preach¬ 
ing  without  a  licence,  and  placed  in  the  same  cell  in  which 
Mr.  Grimsdall  had  been  imprisoned.  Mr.  Orton  for  the 
same  offence  was  a  few  days  afterwards  committed  to  the 
same  jail.  He  says  “of  the  horrid  state  of  the  place,  an 
idea  can  scarcely  be  formed  by  any  representation  which 
can  here  be  made,  as  common  decency  forbids  the  men¬ 
tion  of  its  filthy  condition.”  On  the  17th  a  respectable 
free  person  of  colour  of  the  name  of  Watkies  was  com- 

*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1830. 
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niitted  to  prison  also  for  “  preaching  and  teaching,’7 
though  he  had  only  sung  a  hymn  and  prayed  with  the 
people.  Mr.  Orton  soon  became  so  seriously  ill  from 
confinement  in  this  wretched  place  that  his  friends  became 
exceedingly  apprehensive  on  his  account;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Whitehouse  were  removed  to  another  jail.  On  the 
28th  they  were  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice,  who  after 
remarking  that  he  had  attentively  examined  the  whole 
proceedings,  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
discharging  them  forthwith,  and  the  Magistrates  who 
committed  them  were  struck  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  by  Sir  John  Keane  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Mr.  Orton  adds  that  previous  to  his  imprisonment  he  had 
enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  but  that  since  that  time  he 
was  almost  constantly  ill,  and  that  after  lingering  twelve 
months  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  missionary  labours 
and  to  escape  for  his  life  to  his  native  land. 

In  July  1829  Henry  Williams,  a  slave  on  the  estate  call¬ 
ed  the  Rural  Retreat  in  Jamaica,  was  sent  by  the  Attorney 
of  the  estate  (a  Magistrate)  to  Rodney  Hall  Workhouse 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  give  up  attending  the 
Methodist  Chapel.  For  this  offence  he  was  put  in  chains 
and  repeatedly  flogged  :  from  the  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  him  he  became  so  ill  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  loaded,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
hospital  where  his  death  was  expected.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitehouse  dated  November  4th  1829,  states 
that  for  several  weeks  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  and 
obliged  to  lie  on  his  stomach  day  and  night,  his  back 
being  a  mass  of  corruption.” 

In  May  1830,  a  slave  named  Sam  Swiney  for  offering  a 
prayer  to  God  was  sentenced  to  receive  twenty  lashes  and 
to  be  worked  in  chains  for  a  fortnight,  which  sentence 
was  executed ;  immediately  after  being  lacerated  with  a 
cart-whip  he  was  chained  to  a  convict  and  sent  to  work 
on  the  road.  This  transaction  occurred  at  Savannah-la- 
Mar  in  Jamaica.  The  Magistrates  were  the  Custos,  the 
Hon.  David  Finlayson  (the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly)  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Hardin.  The  account  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  William  Knibb  a  Baptist  Missionary,  and  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  Jamaica  Watchman  of  the  5th  of  June  1830. 

On  the  24th  of  July  1830,*  at  the  quarter  sessions  in 


*  Jamaica  Watchman  August  7,  1830. 
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the  parish  of  Vere  in  Jamaica,  a  slave  named  George  Ancle 
was  found  guilty  of  preaching;  and  the  Court  gave  sen 
tence  that  lie  should  be  taken  to  Clarendon  Workhouse 
and  there  placed  to  six  months  hard  labour. 

Hostility  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  is  not  confined 
to  Jamaica,  though  it  is  perhaps  greater  there  than  in  any 
of  the  other  colonics.  Demerara  and  Barbadoes  have 
however  given  striking  proofs  of  a  similar  spirit ;  and  all 
the  Colonies  have  shown  themselves  either  averse  or 
indifferent  to  the  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  legal  provision 
has  been  made  for  these  purposes  either  in  the  Crown  or 
in  the  chartered  Colonies.  In  order  to  education  and  in¬ 
struction  time  is  obviously  required,  and  that  time  they 
have  not  given,  and  will  not  give  even  to  the  children. 
The  British  Government  recommended  that  Sunday  mar¬ 
kets  and  Sunday  labour  should  be  abolished,  and  a  day  in 
lieu  of  the  Sunday  given  to  the  slaves.  In  no  Colony,* 
whether  Crown  or  chartered,  has  equivalent  time  in  lieu 
of  Sunday  been  given  by  law  to  the  slave,  so  that  he  must 
of  necessity  employ  his  Sunday  to  the  labour  of  raising 
provisions,  otherwise  he  must  starve.  Oidy  two  of  the 
chartered  Colonies  have  abolished  Sunday  markets.  The 
others  instead  of  abolishing,  have  legalized  and  establish¬ 
ed  them,  only  limiting  their  duration  in  most  of  them  to 
eleven  o’clock.  The  slaves  who  bring  their  produce  to 
be  sold  in  the  Sunday  market  must  previously  have  travel¬ 
led  with  their  loads  from  their  residences  in  the  country, 
and  having  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  Sunday  in  this 
labour  and  in  effecting  their  sales  and  purchases ;  must 
return  to  their  respective  plantations  at  a  distance  of  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from  the  market-place. 
What  period  of  a  day  so  spent  would  it  be  possible  to 
appropriate  with  any  effect  to  the  work  of  religious 
instruction  ?  The  legislature  of  Jamaica,  apparently  in 
mockery  of  the  Government  recommendations,  has  passed 
an  Act  relieving  slaves  from  arrest  for  their  masters  debts 
on  Saturday  with  the  professed  object  of  facilitating  their 
attendance  on  a  Saturday  market,  but  has  not  appointed 
the  market  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  nor  given  Saturday 
to  the  slave. 


*  In  Honduras,  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  have  always  been  given  up  t<; 

the  slaves. 
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If  the  Government  Recommendations  should  at  last  be 
enforced  on  the  chartered  Colonies,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  slave-holders  and  managers  would  be 
less  averse  to  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  than  they  are  now :  they  would  no  doubt  be 
even  more  averse  to  them  if  they  believed  that  these 
measures  were  considered  in  England  as  preparatory  steps 
to  emancipation.  But  even  on  the  very  improbable  sup¬ 
position  that  education  and  religious  instruction  would 
experience  no  farther  opposition  from  the  Colonists,  I 
would  entreat  the  advocates  of  Melioration  to  consider 
how  long  a  course  of  years  must  in  all  probability  elapse 
before  the  slaves  in  general  can  become  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  principles.  It  appears  by  a  calculation 
made  for  a  different  purpose  by  the  Rev.  John  Barry  a 
Wesleyan  Missionary  to  Jamaica,  that  62,000  is  the  high¬ 
est  possible  calculation  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  Jamaica 
who  have  any  religious  knowledge  whatever;  while  the 
slave  population  of  the  island  amounts  to  350,000.  If  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  slave  population  of  Jamaica  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  degree  of  religious  instruction  from  the  labours 
of  the  Missionaries  during  the  many  years  that  they  have 
been  in  the  island,  added  to  such  exertions  as  the  Church 
of  England  has  made,  (and  for  some  years  it  has  employed 
catechists  to  teach  the  slaves;)  how  many  years  may  we 
believe  will  pass  away  before  the  other  four  fifths  obtain 
that  degree  of  religious  knowledge  which  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  freedom  ?  There  seems  little 
reason  to  hope  that  the  progress  of  Christian  knowledge 
will  be  more  rapid  amongst  the  slaves  than  it  has  hitherto 
been ;  for  the  Missionaries  having  now  the  care  of  con¬ 
siderable  bodies  of  people  on  their  hands,  must  of  course 
have  less  time  to  devote  to  the  purpoL-3  of  converting  the 
heathen  slaves  than  they  had  at  the  commencement  of  the 
missions  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  funds  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  will  not  allow  them  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  West  India  Missionaries.  Even  then 
if  the  Church  of  England  catechists  shall  be  found  as 
zealous  and  as  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  teaching  the 
negroes  as  the  Missionaries  have  proved  themselves,  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  the  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  If  it  should  not ;  I  do  not  know 
where  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  would  be  the 
probable  period  for  the  completion  of  the  task  of  convert- 
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ing  the  slaves  to  Christianity :  even  if  it  should  be  fixed 
at  fifty  which  must  be  far  too  low,  I  hope  none  would 
lightly  resolve  on  leaving  the  negroes  in  slavery  till  the 
work  should  be  accomplished. 
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